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to discern the worthy poor, whom the last necessity has driven to appeal to public 
charity, and who therefore need, and should have, immediate relief ? Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine, whose life and fortune have been given to the study and practice of 
the best methods of charity, calls this the question of the hour : " To evolve a law 
or test by which the worthy and needy poor may be distinguished from the willing 
pauper," the pauper by profession. Perhaps the surest test would be by elimina- 
tion ; starving the pauper out. But such a test, besides being cruel to those who 
do not deserve starvation, can never be depended on so long as free lunch coun- 
ters exist, and indolent self-indulgence chooses to bring immunity from the pain 
of sympathy at the price of a glass of beer. Some other method than starvation 
must therefore be sought. May it be found speedily. 

Louise Seymour Houghton. 



THOSE QUEER WORDS. 

In your June number, " Notes and Comments," Mr. E. M. Day, on the word 
" brottus," says its use was limited to the city of Savannah. This is a mistake. 
I remember well the word was in common use in Charleston and all the low coun- 
try of South Carolina. I always entertained the opinion that it was a corruption 
of " gratis," conveying as it does the same meaning. 

Mr. D. also mentions the words "buccra" and "goober "as of unknown ety- 
mology. I suggest " buccra " is from the Spanish " vaquero," a cowherder, and 
by the common people pronounced ' ' buck-a-ro. " " Goober "is probably from the 
Italian " gobba," a hunchback, and applied to the ground nut from its peculiar 
shape. 

There is no obscure word that I ever beard of which survived from African 

sources. 

S. Hbydenfeldt. 

VI. 

A GOOD PLACE TO BEGIN REFORM. 

Either the veto power is a kingly prerogative, such as ought not to exist in a 
republic like ours, or else it is grossly misunderstood and criminally abased. 
There have been presidents, governors and mayors who have used it as if they sup- 
posed their personal interests and preferences to be the highest consideration in all 
legislation. Again, it has been used as an important factor in political plots, 
like Buchanan's veto of the Homestead bill ; and, again, some executives have 
conceived the idea, in apparent innocence, that they ought to veto all measures for 
which they would not have voted had they been members of the legislative body. 
There have been few presidents and governors that have not been quick to resent 
anything that looked like an encroachment of tho legislative upon the executive 
domain; yet great numbers of vetoes are essentially encroachments upon the prov- 
ince of the legislature, which cannot be resented unless the majority in favor of 
the vetoed measure happens to be two-thirds. It seems never to occur to the mi- 
nority that in welcoming the assistance of an arbitrary power, arbitrarily used, they 
are lowering their own dignity and abrogating their own rights, collectively, as 
representatives of the people, and that it would be infinitely better, in case of an 
improper veto, for them to sacrifice their immediate advantage by voting with 
the majority to make the necessary two-thirds. There are circumstances in which 
one should " stand by his order." The only proper occasion for a veto is when the 



